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POETRY. 


A SONG OF WINTER. 


Cold Winter, art thou come?— 
With all thy savage blasts and shortened hours, 
With nothing in thine eyes but starved gloom, 
And sad forgetfulness of Summer flowers, 
With little on thy lips but moanings drear, : 
Come, saddest that thou art, least loved of all the year? 


I know that inte» and through 
Thy bitter piercing winds will search and leave 
No green upon the boughs, but quite undo 7 
The web that Summer had such toil to weave, 
Then freeze her songs to silence, till no bird 
Nor any passing stream along the woods be heard. — 


But now thy breath and face, 
Pale wasted features and devouring tongue, 
Seem fairer than young spring io all her grace, 
Or Summer wantoning the fields among, 
Sweeter than king-cups crushed with foot of kine, 
Or balmy winds that kiss dark crowns of purple pine. 


For what can Summer bring 

That should not make man’s heart more sad than gay, 
Or what avails the awakening voice of Spring 

To boughs long cumbered with the old year’s decay; 
Ur what know we of Death, that we should borrow | 
Comfort of earth’s new joy re-risen from winter's sorrow? 


But think—if only we 
Might lay our hearts, even as the branches. bare, 
Cast our old burdens off like them, and be 
All night abandoned to thy scourging air— 
How would our lightened hearts not droop, as now, 
To watch the year’s young fire in every bursting bough. 


HAROLD. 


THE LAST OF THE SAXON KINGS. 


BY SIR F. PULWER LYTTON. 


{CON TINUBD,} 


THE INVOCATION OF THE DEAD. 
| With all her persuasion of her own powers in pen- 
etrating the future, we have seen that Hilda hadwever 
Consulted her oracles on the fate of Harold, without a 
dark and awful sense of the ambiguity of their re- 
‘ponses. That fate, involving the mightiest interests 
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| 


| woven, combined to induce her to the most favorable 


of a great race, and connected with events operating 
on the farthest times and remotest lands, lost itself to 
her prophetic ken amidst omens the most contradicto- 

, Shadows and lights the most conflicting, meshes 
the most entangled.. Her human heart, devotedly 
attached to the earl through her love for Edith—her 
pride obstinately bent on securing to the last danghter © 
of her princely race that throne, which all her vaticina- 
tions, even when most gloomy, assured her was des- 
tined to the man with whom Edith’s doom was inter- - 


interpretation of all that seemed sinister and deubtful. 
But according to the tenets of that peculiar form of 
magic cultivated by Hilda, the comprehensive became 
obscured by whatever partook of human sympathy. It 
was a magic-wholly distinct from the malignant 
witchcraft more popularly known to us, which was . 
equally common to the Getmanie and Seandinavian 
heathens. 

All the night that succeeded her last: brief confer- 
ence with Harold, the Vala wandered through the — 
wild forest land, seeking haunts, or employed in collect- | 
ing herbs, hallowed to her dubious yet solemn lore; © 
and the last stars were receding into the cold grey 
skies, when, returning homeward, she beheld within 
the circle of the Druid temple a motionless 


| stretched on the ground near the Teuton’s grave; she 


| 


approached, and perceived what seemed a corpse, it 
was 80 still and stiff in its repose, and the face up- 
turned to the skies was so haggard and death-like—a 
face horrible to behold; the evidence of extreme age 
was Written. on the shriveled livid skin and the — 7 
furrows, but the expression retained that intense . 
ignity which belongs to a power of life that extreme 
age rarely knows. The garb which belonged to are- 
mote fashion, was foul.and ragged, and neither by the . 
garb, nor by the face, was it easy to guess what was 
the sex of this seeming corpse. But by a strange and | 
peculiar odor that rose from the form, and a .certain 
listening on the face, and the lean folded hands, Hil- 
Sa knew that the creature was one of those witches, 
esteemed of all the most deadly and abhorred, who, by 
the application of certain ointments, were — to 
ossess the power of separating soul from body, and 
eaving the last as dead, to dismiss the first to the dis- 
mal orgies of the Sabiat. It was the frequent custom | 
to select for the place of such trances, heathen temples 
and ancient graves. And Hilda seated herself beside 
the. witch to await the waking, The coek crowed 
thrice, heavy mists began to arise from the glades, 
covering the gnarled roots of the forest trees, when | 


he 
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ts | up and looked round. 


| thy hopes are all crushed, when thy- 
_ when thy pride is abashed, wken thou art but a wreck, . 
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the dread face on.which-Hilda calmly gazed, show 


symptoms of fet g life; a strong gonvulsiog sho 
the vaghe indefinigt form.under.its hiddledygafime 
the eyes opefied 

_ had afew moments before seemed a dead thing, 


sate 


“Wicca,” said the Danish prophetess, with an accent: 
between contempt and curiosity, “for what mischief 
of bagt thou the noigglegy path 
of the dreams through the airs of night?’ 

The creature gazed hard upon the questioner, from 
its bleared but fiery eyes, and replied: slowly, .“ Hail, 
Hilda, the Morthwythra! why art thou not of us, 
why comest thou not to our revels? Gay sport have 


wehad to-night with Faul and Zabulus; bit ‘gayer. 


far shall our sport be in the wassail hall of Senlac, 
when thy or pr shall come in, the torchlight .to 
thé bridal bed of her lord. A buxom bride is.,-Edith 
the Fair, and fair looked her face in her sleep. on yes- 
. ter-noon when I sate by her side, and breathed on her 
brow, and murmured the verse that blackens the dream; 
but fairer still shall she look in her sleep by her lord. 
Halha! Hol! we shall be there, with Zabulus: and 

. Faul; we shall be there!” 
, “How!” said Hilda, thrilled to learn that, the secret 
ambition she cherished was known to this loathed 
sister in the art. “How dust thou pretend ta .that 
mystery of the future which is dim and clouded, even 
tome? Canst thou tell when and where the dangiter 
i - Norse kings shall sleep on the breast of her 

ord?” 
A sound that partook of laughter, but so unearthly 


in malignant glee that it seemed not to eome-frem 


@buman lip, answered the Vala; and as the laugh 
died away, the witch rose and said— ‘ pit 
... “Go and question thy dead, O Morthwyrtha!,; Thou 
_deemest thyself wiser. than we are; we wretched, hage 
_ whem theceorl seeks when his herd has the. murrain, 
or the girl when her false love fcrsakes her; we, who 
-have no dwelling known to man, but are found at need 
in the wold,. or cave, on the side of dull slimy 
streams where the murderess mother hath drowned her 
‘babe. Askest thou, O Hilda, the rich.and the learn- 
ed, askest thou counsel and lore from the ‘daughter of 

“No,” answered the Vala haughtily, ‘not. to sach 
‘as thou do the great Nornas unfold the future. What 
knowest thou of the runes of old, whispered by the 
‘trunkless skull of the mighty Odin? runes that con- 
trol the elements, and conjure up the shining shadows 
of the grave. Not with thee will the stars confer; and 
thy dreams are foul with revelries obscene, not'solemn 
and haunted with the bodements of things to come! 
Only I marveled when I beheld thee on the Saxon’s 
grave, what joy such as thou canst find in that life 
above life, which draws upward the soul of the .irue 


Vala.” 


“The joy,” replied the witch, “the joy which comes 


: from wisdom.and power, higher than you ever won 


_. with your spell from the rune or the star. Wrath 
the venom to the slaver of the and 


cath to the curse of the witch. When wilt thou -be | 
as wise as the hag thou despisest? When will alléhe | -. 


_ clouds that beset thee roll away from thy ken? When 
passions lie dead, 


like the shafts of this:temple, throngh whiele- the. star- 


wat 


Jocked within her own secret chamber, prepared the 
| seid and the runes for the invocation of the dead. 


‘the gray shafts; playing through their forlorn gaps 


y, thy goul will see clearly 

hen, thou and I will meet | 
verge of thé blick,horelegs sea!” 
despite all htines® and_ disdain, did 
these words startle the lofty prophctess, that she re- 
mained gazing into space long after that fearful appa- 
rition had vanished, and up from the grass, which 
those obscene steps had profaned, sprang the lark 


ut the dews on the for- | 


est sward, Hilda had recovered her wonted calm, and, 


on 


’ Resolving, ‘should the auguries consulted permit | 
him to depart, to intrust Gurth with the charge of in- 
forming Edith, Haréld patted from his betrothed, with- 
out a hint of his suspended designs; and he passed the | 
day in making all preparations for his absence and | 
his journey, promising Gurth to give his final answer 
on the morrow—when either himself or his brother | 
should depart for Rouen. But more and more im. | 
pressed with the arguments of Gurth, and his own | 
sober reason, and somewhat perhaps influenced by the | 
forebodings of Edith.(for that mind, once so constitu. | 
tionally firm, had become tremulously alive to such | 
airy influences,) he had almost predetermined to | 
assent to his brother’s prayer, when he departed to | 
keep his dismal appointment with the Morthwyrtha. | 
The night was dim, but not dark; no moon shone, but 
the stars, Wan though frequent, gleamed pale, as from 
the farthest deeps of the heavens; clouds gray and fleecy 
rolled slowly across the welkin, vailing and disclosing 
by turns, the melancholy orbs. ee 
The Morthwyrtha, in her dark dress, stood within | 
the circle of stones. She had already kindled a fireat | 
the foot of the bautastien, and its glare shone redlyon | 


upon the sward. By her side was a vessel, seemingly | 
of pure water, filled from the old Roman fountain, and 
its clear surface flashed blood-red in the beams. Be- 
hind them, in a circle round both fire and water, were 
fragments of bark, cut in a peculiar form, like the head 
of an arrow, and inscribed with the mystic letters; nue 
were the fragments, and on each fragment were grav 
the runes. Taher right hand the Morthwyrtha held 
her seid-staff, her feet were bare, and her loins girt by 
the Hunnish belt inscribed by the-mystic letters; from 
the belt hung a pouch or gipsire of bear-skin, the 
plates silver. Her face, as Harold entered the circle, 
had lost its usual calm—it was wild and troubled. 

_ She seemed unéongcions of Harold’s presence, aud 
her eye fixed and rigid, was as that of one in a trace 
Slowly, as if constrained’ by some power not her ow? 
she began to move round the ring with a measurc 
pace, and at last her voice broke low, hollow, and ll 
ternal, into a rugged chant, which may be thus impe 
fectly translated— - 


“By the Udar-fount dwelling. 
ay by day from the rill, 

The Nornas besprinkle 

The ash Ygg-drassil.* 
The bart bites the buds, 

And the snake gnaws the root. 
But the eagle all-seeing 

Keeps watch on the fruit. 


a: 
* ¥gg-drassill, the mystic Ash-tres of Life, or eymbol of the earth, © 
by the Fates, ate 
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“These drops on'thy tomb 
From the fountain I pour; 
With the rune T:inivoke .thee, 
‘With fame I restore. 
‘Dread Father of men 
-In the land of thy ‘grave. ‘. 
Give voice tothe Vala, . 
And light to the brave.’’ ‘girs 


As she thus chanted, the Morthwyrtha now sprink- 
led the drops trom the vessel over the ‘bautastein— 
now, one by one, cast the bark scrawled with runcs 
on the fire. Then, whether or not some glutinous er 
other chemical material had been ‘mingled ‘in the 
water, a pale gleam broke from the. grave-stone thus 
besprinkled, and the whole touib glistened in the light 
of the leaping fire. From this light a mist or thin 
smoke gradually rose, and then took, though"yaguely, 
the outline of a vast human form: But so indefinite 
was the outline to Harold’s eye, that, gazing on it 
steadily, and stilling with strong effort. his Joud heart, 
he knew not whether it was a phantom or a vapor he 
beheld. P 


The Vala pansed, leaning-ow her staff, and gaziag 
in awe on the glowing stone, while-the ex], with’ bis~ 
arms folded on his broad breast, stood hushed and 
motionless. The sorceress recommenced--- 


“Mighty dead Lrevere thee, 
Dim-shaped from the cloud, 
With the light of thy dceds 
~ For the web of thy shronsl! 


“As Odin eonsulied 

Mimir’s skull hollow-eyed. 
Odin’s heir comes to seek 

In the Phantom a guide.’’ 


As the Mortliwyrtha ceased, the fire: crackled loud, 
and from its fleme flew unc of the fragments of bark to 
the feet of the sorecress: the runic letters all indented 
with sparks. 

The sorceress uttcred a loud cry, which, despite his 
courage and nutural strong sense, thrilled through 
the eari’s heart to his marrow: and bones, so-appalling 
was it with wrath and terror; and while she gazed 
arhast oif the blazing letters, she burst forth— 


‘No warrior art thou, 
And no child of the ton): 

I know thee and shudder, : 
Great Asa of Doom. ves 


‘Thou constrainest my lips, 
And thou crushest my spell: 

Bright Son of the Giant— 
Dark Father of Hell!’ 


The whole form of the Morthwyrtha then -became 
convulsed and agitated, as if with the tempest of 
frenzy; the foam gathered to her lips, and. hét -voice 
rang forth like a shrick— 


‘In the Iron Wood rages 
The Weaver of Harm, 

The giant Blood-drinker 
Hag-born Mixacary. 


keel nears the shoal: 

. Where the dreamer beheld thee, 
O, soul spread thy wings, 

Ere the glamoni hath spell'd thee, 


“Oh, dread is the tempter, 


And the circle be co 


And strong the’control; 
But conquered the tempter; 
If firm be thie soul!” 


The Vala paused; and though it was evident that 
in her frenzy she was still unconscious of Harold’s 
presence, and seemed but to be the compelled and 


passive voice to some power, real or imaginary, be- 


yond her own existence, the proud man approached, 

“Firm shall be my soul; nor of the dangers which 
beset it would 1 ask the dead or the living... If plain 
answers to mortal sense can come from these airy 
shadows or these mystic charms, reply, O, interpreter 
of fate; reply but to the questions | Sento. If I go 
. the court of the Norman, shall I return unscath- 
ed?” 
The Vala stood rigid as a shape of stone while Har- 
old thus s 
as if foreed from her scaree-moving lips—- 

“Thou shalt return unscathed.” 


leased?” 
“The hostages of Godwin shall be released,” an- 


‘swered the same voice; “the hostage of Harold shall 


be retained.” 


“In pledge of alliance with the Norman.” 

“Ha! then the Norman and Harold sliall plight 
friendship and troth?” 

“Yes!” answered the Vala; but this.time a visible 
shudder passed over frame. 

“Two. questions more, and I havedone. ‘The Nor- 


| mém, priests have the car of the Roman Pontill., Shab 


my league with William the Norman avail to win: me 
my bride?” | 

“Tt’will win thee the bride thou wouldst never have 
wedded but fur thy league with William the Norman. 
Peace with thy questions, peace!” continued thevoice, 
trembling as with some fearful struggle; ‘for it is the 
voice of the Demon that forces my words,and they 
wither my soul to speak them.”’ | a eas 
“But one question more remains; shall | live to wear 
the crown of England; and if so, when shall I be a 
king?” 

At these words the fave of the prophetes kindled, the 
fire suddenly leaped up higher and brighter;.again, 
vivid sparks lighted up the runes on the fragments of 
bark that were shot from the flame; over these last 
the Morthwyrtha bowed her head, and then, lifting it, 
triumphantly, burst forth once more into song. - 


- “When the Wolf-Mopth, grim and still, 
Heaps the snow-maas on the bill; 
When, vapben white air sharp and bitter, 
Mocking sunbeams freeze and glitter; 
When the ice-gems bright and barbed 
Decked the boughs the — had garbed: 
Then the measure shall be mfeted, 
Cerdic’s race’the Thor-descended, 
In the Monk-king’s tomb be ended; 


And no Saxon brow but thine 


' Wear the crowu of Woden’sshrine. 


“Where thou wendest, wend nafearing, 
Every step tby throne is nearing. 

Fraud may plot, and force assail the.—- 

Shall the soul thou trustest fail thee? 

If it fail thee, scornful hearer, — 

Still the throne shines near and nearer. 


Guile with guile oppose, and never 


ke; and her voice came so low and strange - 


“Shall the hostages of Godwin, my father, be re- 


‘“Wherefure hostage trom me?” 
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Crown and brow shall Force dissever; 
Till the dead men unforgivi 

Loose the war-steeds on the living; 
Till a sun whose race is ending 

Sees the rival stars contending; 

Where the dead men unforgiving, 
‘Wheel the war-steeds round the living. 


“Where thou wendest, wend unfearing: 


Every step thy tbrone is nearing. 
Never shall thy house decay, . 

Nor thy scepter pass away, 

While the Saxon name endurcth 

In the land thy throne secureth; 
Saxon name and throne together. 
Leaf and root, shajl wax and wither: 
Se the measure shall be meted, | 
And the circle close completed. 


“Art thou answered, dauutless seeker? 
Go, thy bark shali ride the breaker, 
Every billow high and higher, 

Waft thee up to thy desire; 

And a force beyond thine own; 

Drift and strand thee on the throne. 


*When the Wolf Month, grim and still, 
Piles the snow-mass on the bill, 

Ir the white air sharp and bitter. 

Shall thy kingly scepter glitter; 

When the ice-gems barb the bongh 
Shall the jewels clasp thy brow: 

Winter wind, the oak unprending, 

With the altar-anthem blendiag; 

Wind shall bowl. and mone shall sing. 
‘Hailto Harold---Han. toe 


An exullatidn that seemed more than human, 80 in- 


tense it was, and so solemn,—thrilled, in 


the voice 


that thus closed predictions that scemed. signally to 


belie the more vague and menacing warnings 


with which 


the dreaty incantation had commenced. The Morth- 
wyrtha stood erect and stately, still gazing on the 
stone, till 
slowly the flame wancd and paled, and at last died 
with a sudden flicker, leaving the gray tomb standing 
forth all weather worn, and desolate, avhile a wind rose 
‘from the north, and sighed through the roofless col- 
umns. Then as the light over the grave expired, 


pale bluc flame that rose from the burial 


Hilda 
less. 


Harold lifted his eyes towards the stars 
mured— 


gave « deep sigh; and fell to the ground §senae- 


and mur- 


“If it be a sin, as the pricsts say, to pierce the dark 


walls that surround us here, and read the 
the dim world beyond; why gavest thou, 


future in 
O heaven, 


the reason, never resting, save when it explores? 
Why hast thou sect in the heart the mystic Law of De- 
sire, ever toiling at the High, ever grasping at the 


Far?” 
Tleaven answered not the uuyquiet soul. 
to and fro in their wanderings, the 


The clouds 


wind still 


sighed through the hollow stones, the fire still shot 
with vain sparks toward the distant stars. In the 
cloud and the wind and tlie fire couldst thou read no 


avswer trom Heaven, unquict soul? 


The next day, with a gallant company, 


the falcon 


on his wrist, the sprightly hound gambolling beforc 


his steed, blithe of heart and high im hope, 
aid took his way to the Norman court. 


Earl Har. 
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LESSONS IN GEOLOGY NO. 20. 


The term scoxie or cindera, is applied to tbe frag- 
mentary slags of lava which are ejected into the air, 
and then settle around the volcano. The structure of 
these cinders is owing entirely to the influence of the 
external air, and not to any special difference of ma- 
terial in composition. Whether lava flows like a 
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— 


stream, or is thrown up in jets, it cracks, and be. — 
comes porous, as soon as it is acted upon by the at- | 


mospheric gases. 
fi ents become cellular vesicular,—that is, a mass 
full of small rounded holes, as may be seen in any 
specimen of pumice and lava. If lava is cooled under 
great pressure, it becomes compact, and cven crystal- 
line as in trap, trachyte, ctc. 

During an cruption, masses of sToNE are often 
thrown up into the air, Where do these stones come 
from, and come unmelted? When the little islet, cal- 
led Graham’s Island, rose in the Mediterranean, near 
the coast of Sicily, in 1831, its crater ejected picces of 
dolomite rock, and fragments of limestone; and also 


The result is, that the pieces or | 


masscs of some pounds weight of Silurian rock. In | 
the awful eruption of Tomboro, in Sumbawa, an is- — 


olucca group, which took place in 1815, © 


stones fell very thick—some of them as large as two | 


fists, but most of them only of the size of a walnut. 
In 3 muscum at Naples, are exhibited specimens of 
the various stones which have been ejected from thie 
crater of Vesuvius. Several of these specimens are 


fragments of the limestone which prevails in the dis- — 


trict, and these limestone specimens contain organic 
matter in them. These specimens prove that, the 


vent of the volcano goes lower down than the lime- | 


stone bed, and that the melted matter thrown up rubs 
against the sides of this rock, rends and tears portions 
of it off, and throws them up into the surface. 


These | 


limestone specimens are found to be impregnated | 


with magnesia, an clement which entered it while it 
was being heated in this volcanic crucible. 

Besides stoncs, it is found that volcanoes discharge 
a vast.quantity of asus, which darken the air for 
hours, and sometimes for many days, and which in 


their fall occasion great damage to agriculture, and to | 


villages and towns. ‘These dry and hot ashes are 
probably only lava pulvcrised or turned into powder 
by friction. It has been conjectured by some that 
they originate in the kind of bladdered froth -which 
may have once rcsted on the surface of the incandes- 
cent matter while cooling under diminished pressure. 

These ashes are somctimes like impalpable powder, 
but, in other instances, very heavy as a mass. Dur- 


- 


ing the eruuption of Tomboro, in Sumbawa, in 1810, | 


the ashes which fell, were so heavy as fo crush and 
destroy scveral houses even at forty miles distance 
from the crater. Also at sca, to the west of Sumatra, 


some thousand miles off from Tomboro, the ashes and — 


cinders fell so thick as to float two fect deep on the 
surface of the sca, and rendcr the passage of ships ¢x- 
tremely difficult. In other instances, the ashes were 
so light and subtle as that, notwithstanding an awl: 
ning made to cover the deck, they lay in heaps of a 
foot in depth on many parts of the vessel, and several 
tons were thrown overboard. 

The quantity of ashes discharged by volcanves 
must be immense. In 1835 there was an eruption of 
Cosiguiana, a volcano in the gulf of Fonseca, on the. 
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shores of the Pacific. During that eruption, ashes fell 


at Truxillo, on, the shores of the Gulf of Mexico. Por- 
of ashes én board 4 sbi 


- twelve hundred miles westward of the volcano, and 
four days later at in Jamaica, 700 niiles 


~ eastward of it, having 


ravcled in the air by an up- 


_ per current of west wind, at the rate of 170 miles a 
day. For about 30 miles to the south of this volcano, 


ashes covered the ground three and a half dee 


Thousands of cattle, wild animals, and ‘bifds perishe 
under the ashes. This fact assists the geologist in 
accounting for the bones ani skeletons of extinct spe- 
cies of animals which are found in the ashes of ancient 


_ volcanoes, such as are found in Avorgne, in France. 


Some remarkable facts connected with the struct- 


ure of these ashes deserve to be noticed. When Gra- 


ham Jsland rose in the Mediteranean, in 1231, Dr. 
Davy, mentionéd a shower of ashes which fell. In 
the substance of these ashes, he found fibres like veg- 


— etable fibre, and which had the smell of a burning’ sca 


_ duties of life, and 


weed. This has lead to the conjecture that as sea-wa- 
ter entered the submarine volcano, fibfés of weeds 
were sacked in with it. Th | 
remarkable stiJl,, Sept, 2, 1845, a 
sailing in 61°north latitude, a thick cloud was seen 
_ to approach the vessel from the N. 'W. in the dirce- 
tion of Iccland. The sails and the deck were immedi- 
ately covered with ashe3. These ashes had come from 
_ the vole~no Mount Hecla, which was in a state of 


There is another fact more 
Danish vessel was 


This volcano was 533 miles 
from the slip, so that the ashes must heve traveled 
at the rate of 46 miles per hour, The famous Profes- 
sor Ehrenberg. examined this dust under a powerful 
microscope, and discovered that it abounded in well 
known siliceous organic bodies, and in well preserved 
shells or cases of infusoria. This is a fact of great 


eruption on that day, 


_ importance, as it helps us to account for certain vol- 


canic dust found near extinct voleanoes such as the 


Rifel, on the Rhine. 


FAMILY LITERATURE. 
THB WORKS OF HARPER BROS. 


BY E. W. TULLIDGE. 
‘The tens of thousands of Utah have been gathered 


from a reading public. Those abroad who imagined 
that we are neither readers nor thinkers forget that the 
- majority of our commuuity are originally from Great 
_ Britain and the United States, that our Elders at'‘least, 


are acquainted with the magazines and quarterlies of 
England and Scotland, as well as the best literature 
of America, 

It is true that during the first stages of setfling of 
the Valleys of the Rocky Mountains our le have 
been from necessity, forced to grapple with | e hard 

he neither possessed the time for 


_ mental culture nor the surroundings of social ease and 


refinement. But we have now fairly passed through 
the first phases of society, and they will never return 
to us again, nor will this people ever again: be driven 
from their homes. I cal i this upon the just sense 
of the age which could not possibly allow a territory 
with its hundred and twenty-five citics and settle- 
ments to be rooted up, or its peaceful inhabitants to 
be sent to. the slaughterhouse. Our people have now, 
therefore, the opportunity (for they possess both time 
and affluence,) to fill the land with one of the greatest 


? 


_view of Salt Lake City in Harper's 
know of no Magazines or Weeklies so suitable for . 


luxuries of civilized life—namely Family Libraries, 
and this brings us directly to a recommendation of Har- 
per’s Family Literature. 4 
An elaborate critical review uf the works of these 
famous publishers is not needed for all know that they 
edit as well as publish the best family literature in the 
country. I merely design now, when the Pacific Rail- 
road offers a cheap transportation of books, and these 
enterprising gentlemen seck the patronage of this peo- 
ple by their advertisement in the UTan Macazine, to 
recommend and speak in general terms of the excellent 
quality of the periodicals which they present to the 
reading public. | bie 
First in the list comes Harper’s Magazine. ‘This, as 
the New York Observer has justly pronounced, is “the 
most popular Monthly in the world.” It is made up 
of matter and subjects not so heavy in style and qua- 
lity, as the essays, reviews, aud philosophical bie 
graphics of the Quarterlies, and Monthlies of England, 
nor of the Atlantic Monthlies of this country; while 
it is the first in rank of its own kind in America. The 
Galaxy, it is true, is a first class Monthly, and has ob- 
tained a fair circulation in Utah. Several years 
when the writer of this notice, was in New York, the 
liberal Editors of the Galaxy, engaged him to supply 
their Magazine; with a series of articles on the Mor- 
mons and their Commonwealth, designed as taking 
novelties iu the opeving numbers of their then Semi- 
Monthly. ‘Fhose articles, brought the Galaxy into 
circulation in this Territory, and I would recommend 
it tc be continued by our people as one of their family 
magazines; but that of Harper Brothers’ is the family 
magazine of the nation, and decidedly deserves the 
first place in our household libraries. 
Harper’s Weekly which is advertised as .‘‘a Com- 
plete Pictorial History of the Times,” also deserves 
the.favor of this people as well as the coutry at large. 
It published at about the period of the first issues of 
the Galary a full set of portraits of Brigham Young 
and the Mormon leaders. It was this that made the 
aubject of Mormonism and the Mormons popular, and, 
therefore, marketable at the time in New York. Iwas 
repeatedly struck, on the weck of that issue, with the 
groups at the book stalls looking at the bold placard 
announcing “A Splendid Portrait of Brigham Young 
and the ‘Memmen Temple.” This suggested to me 
that the subject had been made marketable by 
Harper Brothers, and I, forthwith, offered a series 
of articles to the Galaxy for which I received as much 
as fifty dollars per article, the whole of which obtain- 
ed extensive notice in the States, 1 confess rather for 
their novelty than their quality. But this was not 
the end of r’s publication of those plates. The 
Phrenological Journal next engaged me to suply the 
biographics and phrenological analysie of character of 
the Mormon ers, and I purchased the plates in 
question of Harper Brothers to <r the biogra- 
phies, those gentlemen letting me have’ them for one- 
third less than asked of Mr 
ation that I had supplied the readiog matter introduc- 
ing those illustrationg, of the Mormon — and Pe 
eekly. 


family instruction, blended with interesting entertain- 


ment nor any so valuable for a deposit in our family_ 


libraries as the Phrenological Journal, the Galaxy, and 
the Magazine and Illustrated Paper of Harper Bros. 


ells himself in consider- — 


— — 
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THE ERA OF ISOLATION, 
W. TU LLIDGE. 


Seven years ago | was standing in the Main Street 
of Great Salt Lake City, watching a man ruming up 
the poles putting up telegraph wires. A brother Sdv- 
enty was by my side: were both coutemplating 


an cvent in our history, for ‘surely that: which has 


been an event in the history of a world cannot be less 
than an cvent when.ithas come round tous. 

“Thank Ged, Edward, fur that,” I said to wy bro- 
ther of the Seventies. ‘Thank Gud, Edward, we are: 
going iuto the days of telegraphs and railroads.” 

“Jam sorry,” my friend replied. “The Gentiles 
will be upon us, and the Government will have: the 
means to destroy us.” 

“But the Government: will not destrey us,’’ «vas my 
rejoinder. “Let the Gentiles come, they canudt hurt 
na, Dut will «lo us good. We shall be safer when the 
railroad is here, volin moredanger. Edward that which 
brings Washington nearer to us awill bring us neat 
erto. Washington. We cammot fulfil sour destiny in 
isolation. We must be brought into the heart of the 
nation and mixed up in her best interests. We. can- 
not grow much farther. We needall tbe facilities and 
resourees of civilization.’ Qur enterprise is crippled 
our avenues blocked up, by our growth, our ambition 
has no scope equal to its aims, our cnergies have no 
field large cnough for their manifestations, our labor 
only a hmited market, all is importation, thére:is po 
exportation. The rcign-ot isolation must pass away, 
a new era will dawn: it will be the era of telegraphs 
aml railroads. ‘Thai cra-will be the type of our future.” 
+ We had just passed through the days of isolation, 
and that phrase was better understood. than the. new 


era of the Pacific Railroad. It must be eonfessed, I 


was not'in accord with the majority; and it would have 
been unwise to have said to many, what all would 
say tome today. ‘hey would have thought I want- 
ed-ten thousand Gentiles here to hurt us: no rather 
let ten thousand gentlemen come up to do us good. 
Let the nation come up; let the railroad come up; let 
all the agencics of civilization and social growth come 
up. J.ct the enlightened men cf' Europe come up, and 
read the philosophy of human nature, and intense re- 
ligous  manifestions in that wonderful 
They would believe that they 
iad found the illustration of the ideal of the metaphys- 
ical Shakespear—‘“There is a. soul of Goodness in 


_ things evil,” aud realize that our very faults had 


grown of our will virtues. Into our heart, they 
would enter, and we should understand them; into 
their-heart°we should enter, and they would under- 
stand us, and explain us to the world. Can you mas- 
ter the subtilities of a spiritual consciousness, or legis- 
yate for the forms of a religous faith? You must enter 
nto the heart of humauity, and not into its head: Wii 
jts love, and you will bless and redcem it. “We love 
Him, becanse Le first loved ys,” is the cardinal’ doc- 
trine of Christianity. Herein is the might of Christ. 
canter into the door ef our heart, and-win our love, if 
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‘| ideas of the | 


| you would regenerate us, and if we need regenerating. 
Coerce us, extract our faith, as a dentist would our 


| teeth, and make us a persecuted people, and you miglit 
| send us to the block, to the stake, to the slaughter- 


house, but you will not bend us, much less convert us. 
Mr. Bowles in his book, ‘“‘Across the Continent,” 


| anticipates a revolution among the Mormons, through 


the Pacific Railroad, and-that through its agencics the 

ple will be enlarged. So it will bring — 
about a revolution, aud enlarge everything in Mormon- 
dom, but that revolution will be very different to that 
of the general anticipation. If there come a transfor- 
mation, after we have passed through the era of isola- 
tion, and been brougbt into fellowship with the great — 
and good outside of ourselves, then it will be Mormon- | 
dom transformed altegether, with Brigham Young at 
its head more potent than ever. 
from ourselves, but we shall progress, grow within and 

without, in our own nature, in our aims in life, in our — 
love fer everything outside of ourselves worthy our 
love and admiration. We shall pattern after the good 


| and absorb all the influences of civilization in our s0- 
| cial and material growth. We shall transmigrate cur- 


selves into higher states of our pectiliar sociology | 
evolve ourselves in more advanced forms of our own 
genius; but the Mormons can never apostatize from 
themselves. Intercourse with the great and_ good of | 
America will benefit us in many ways. ‘It Will make — 
us better acquainted with their excellent qualitics and 
aims, and make them better acquainted with the great 
earnestness and genuivess of the Mormon yp and 
reveal how large their hearts, liow large their heads. 
Enter into those hearts if you have aught of good to 
do, but let those heads alone, for nature has made them | 
large enough, and their own missionary experience in 
all the world has crowded them with their own ideas 
and views, Why there is not one of us Seventics, 
with our twenty years’ missionary experience, who 
would condescend to listen to the ministers of the day. 
Such is a Mormon elder’s arregance. He has solved 
them years afro, and the polished clergy of England 
feared no man so much as they did the Mormon clder, 
uot even feared the infidels as much. 

There has been a wonderful misconception of the — 
Mormons. Even Mr. Bowles, who has becn to Salt © 
Lake City, and devoted much of his -book to that peo- 
ple speaks of them as though they had always beenin | 
isolation, geograplically speaking, for we have always 
been isolated religously, cver since we fell through all 
that others are. He thinks the Pacific Railroad will 
give us ideas, and let daylight into human rn ee 
who has never looked into heaven outside of Salt Lake 
City. This is true, of course of many of those born 
in Utah. But the majority. of this people have come 
from the land of railroads. “Ten thousand of the Mor- 
mon priesthood have been preachers, thousands of 
them have traveled as missionary, through Amerika. 
Europe, Africa and Asia, and have seen more than the 
author of ‘Across the Continent” ever will sce, and 
they made the trip across the continent first. How 
little are we known! Why in Utah there are the 
amen who organized and built up a little Mormon king . 
dom in Great Britain, men who have traveled on rail- 
roads and. mastered the polished clergy of Englaud, 
who also traveled on railroads, and took from, them 
over a hundred thousand souls and brought them to 


| 


America, They wrought their works out of them 


7 


We cannot apostatize |, 
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selves, without purse or scrip.. They understood and 
systematically brought into their ministry those phys-. 
iological agencies of nature, by which, during the ehol- 
era in England, they preserved a mission of forty 
thousand, by the power of faith and the laying on of 
hands. Scareely onedicd under our hands, for we. 


— mastered mind through faith and mastered thedestroy- 


OF, 


We matched the doctors’as-well as’ the ‘divines, 
We have read the deist and the atheist, and fell through 
infidelity juto faith again, illustrating. that he who 
uever donbted never half believed. We -have. read 
Emerson and Carlisle and believe with the latter that 
labor ls worship and belicving it have made the 
“wilderness to blossom as the rose.” We preached to 


_ the human strongly, and to the divine strongly, and 


made theology palpitate with soul; and our sermons 
we embodied with life. | 

Two years ago, Mr. Bowles, of the Colfax party, 
reviewing in the Sprivgticld Republican an article of 
the writer's published in the Galaxy, said— | 

“A clever and curious paper, on the Mormons, pro- 
fessedly by a Mormon Elder. The point of the last 
article, which is exceedingly well written, is that the 
Mormons aro the most representative of Americans, 
being boldest in emigration and State creation, and be- 
sides, have such faith in their ideas and wen, and fu- 
ture, that they do not fear our railroads and telegraphs, 
but they rather welcome them, asthe helps to their 
complete sway in the nation. Wedoubt if any Mormon 
saa write this article, and we are sure nosincere one 
would. Itseems more like a bold romance and traves- 
tie, than the solemn, earnest, simple truth, as’ the 
Saints understand it.” 

I have given this, because there will follow such a 
strong illustration of how little we are understood; and 
how much wedo not fear civilizing agencics; how de- 
sirous we are for their helps, having such a faith in 
our “ideas and men, and future.” 

low does the opinion uf Mr. Bow!es, that we fear the 
agencies of civilization, agree with the words of Brig- 
ham Young, but a few months later: 

“Speaking of the completion of this railruad,” said 
the President, “I am anxious ts see it; and 1 say to 
the Congress of the United States, through our Dele- 
gate, to the Company and to others, hurry up, hasten 
the work! We-.want to hear the iron horse puffing 
through this Valley.” 7 

Thousands of Mormon Elders, who dare think with 
most folks, but who have faith in their “ideas and men, 
and future,”have fur years been crying “hurry up, 
hasten the work!”’ and if any have feared, it has been, 
that the railroad would bring physical foree. Let mor- 
al and intellectual forces come, and all the agencies of 
Civilization and enterprise “hurry up!” Our visitors 
only Jook for our leaders. Let them also look for the 
soVvereigu people, and they will find that there exist a 
might aad intellect in Mormondom. ‘They will find 
subtle thinkers enough—men of grand thoughts and 
purposes, men of character and force. | 

Abstractly speakthg, isolation is nut good for man, 
but when a community is in its infancy, and their cir- 
cumstances anything like that ofthe Pilgrim Fathers 
who fled from England for the maintainenee of their 
religious liberties, and to build up a State unmolested 
ina new world, then isolation may be good—more 
may be absolutely necessary. Thusy as with those 
“ilgrim Fathers, has it been with their descendants. 


| 


1 shaped like a stone, but more like a whale’s rib. 


FOUL PLAY: 


BY CITARLES READE AND, DION BOUCICAULT, 
(CONTINUED) 


CHAPTER XXX¥Y. 


Huzel waited and listened. So did Helen, and her breath 
came fast; for in the stilly night she heard hight but mysterious 


sounds. Something was moving on the sand very slowly, and 
softly, but nearer and nearer. Her heart to leap. She 
pnt out her hand instinctively to clateh'Mr. 1; but he was 


too far off. She had the presence of mind and the self-denial 
to disguise her fears; for she knew he would come headlong to 
her assistance. - 

Sho said in a quavering whisper, “I'm not frightened; only 
~very ¢~curious.” 

And now she became conscious that not only ene but sever- 
al things were ¢reeping abonat, | 

reseutly the creeping ceased, and was followed by a loader 
and more mysterious noise. In that silent night it sounded 
like raking and digging. Three or four mysterious visitants 
seomed to be makin 

This was too much; especially coming as it did after talk 
about the primeval dead. Her desire to scream was so 
and she was so afraid Hazel would break his neck, if sbe re- 
lioved her mind in that way, that she actually took her hand- 
kerchief and bit it hard. . ; 

But this situation was cut sbort by a beneficent luminary. 
The sun rose with a magnificent bound—it was his.way in that 
latitude—and everything unpleasant winced that moment; the 
fog shivered in itsturn, and appeared to open in furrows, as 
great javelins of golden light shot through it from the swiftly 
rising orb. Soon, those golden darts increased to streams of 
po fire, that “burst the fog and illumined the wet sands: 
and Helen burst out laughing like chagticleer, for this first 
break of day revcaled thé:sextons that had scared ber—three 

onderons turtles, crawling, slow and clumsy, back to the sca. 

azel joined her, and they soon found what these evil spirits of 
the island had beon at, poor wretcbes. They had each buricd 
@ dozen ¢ggs in the sand: one dozen of which were very soon 
set boiling. ~ At first indeed, Helen objected that they had no 
shells, but Hazel told her she might as well complain of a rose 
without a thorn. He assured her turtles’ eggs were a known 
delicacy, and very superior to birds’ ; aud so she found 
them; they were eaten with the keerfest relish. | 

“And now,” said Helen, “for my discoveries. First, here 
are my English leaves, only bigger. I found themon a large 
tree.”’ 

“Euglish leaves!’ cried Hazel with rapture. ‘Why it is the 
caoutchouc.”’ 

“Oh, dear,” said Melen, disappointed: “1 took it for the in- 
dia-rabber tree,” 

“It is the india-rubber tree; and 1 have been hunting for it 
all over the island in vain, and using wretchedly inferior gams 
for want of it.”’ 

“I’m so glad,’ said Helen. ‘:And now hare something else 
to show you: something that curdled my blood. ButI dare say 
I was very foolish,’ She thea took bim half across the sand 
and pointed out to him anumber ofstones dotted over the 
sand in a sort of oval. These stones, streaked with sea grass, 
and encrusted with small shells, were not at equal distances, 
but yet, allowing for gaps, they formed a decided figure. Their 
outline resembled a great fish wanting the tail. 

“Can this be chance?”’ asked Helen; ‘oh, iCitshould be what 
[ fear, and that is—Savagea!”’’ 

Hazel considered it attentively a long time. “Tuo far at sea 
for living savages,’ said he, ‘‘And yet it canuot be chance. 
What on earth is it? It looks Druidical. But how can that be? 
The island was smaller when these were placed here than it is 
now.” He went nearer and examined one of the stones; then 
he scraped away the sand from its base, and found it was not 

He became 
excited, went on his knees, and tore the sand up with his 
hands. ‘Then he rose up agitated, and traced the outline again 
‘Great Licaven!” said he, ‘why it is a ghip.” 


“A ship!” 
“Ay,” said be. standing in the middle of it, “here, beneath 
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our feet, lies man; with his work, and hisfreasures. This car- 
case has been here for many a long year; not so very long nei- 
ther; she is too why for the etxteentl contugy aha vet she must 
have been sunk when the islahd waS smaller. I'take it to be 
a Spanish or Portuguese ship; as one of those treasure- 
ships our commodores, and chartered pirates, and the American 
buccanneers, used to chase about these seas. Here lio ber bones. 
and the bones of her crew. Your question was soon answered. 
All that we can say has been said; can do has been done; can 
suffer has been suffered.”’ 

They were silent, and the sunk ship’s bones moved them 
strangely. In their deep isolation from the human race, even 
the presence of the dead brought humanity somehow nearer to 
them. 

They walked thoughtfully away, and made across the sands 

Before they got home, Helen suggested that perhaps, if ho 
were to dig in the ship, he might find something useful, 

Ile shook his head. ‘‘Impossible! The iron bas all melted 
away like sugar long before this. Nothing can have survived 
but gold and silver, and they are not worth picking up, much 
less digging for; my time is too precious. No, you have found 
two buried treasures to-day—turtles’ eggs, and a ship, freight- 
ed, as I think. with what men call the precious metals. ell, 
the eggs are gold, and the gold is a drug~-there it will lie for 
mo.’”’ ° 


Both discoveries bore fruits. The sbip:—Hazel made a vow 
that never again should any poor ship lay her ribs on. this 
island for want of warning. -He buoyed the reefs, He ran out 


to White Water island, and wrote an earnest warning on the _ 


black reef, and, this time, he wrote with white on black. He 
wrote a similar warning, with black on white, at the western 
extremity of Godsend Island. s 

The eggs:—Hazel watched for tho turthes at day-break; turn- 
ed one now and then; ard fed Helen on the meat of its, eggs, 
morn, noon, and night. 
For some time she had been advancing. in health and 
strength. But, now she was all day in the air, she got the full 
benefit of the wonderful climate, and her health, appetite,.and 
muscular vigor became truly astonishing; especiaily under 
what Hazel called the turtle cure; thongh, indeed, she was 
cured before. She ate three good meals a day, and needed 
them; for she was up with the sun, and ber hends and feet were 
never idle fill he set. it | 

Four months on the island had done this. But four months 
had not shown those straining eyes the white speck on the hor- 
izon; the sail, so looked and longed for. 


~ Hazel often walked the island by himsclf; not to explore, for 
he knew the place well by this time. but he went his rounds to 
see that all his signals were in working order. 

IIe went to Mount Look-out one day with this view, It was 
about an hour before noon. Long before he got to the moun- 
tain he had scanned the horizon carefully, as a matter-of- 
course; but not aspeck. So, when he got’ there, he did not 
look seaward, but just saw that his flag-staff was all right. and 
was aboutto turn away and go home, when he bappened to 
glance at the water, and thero, underneath him, be saw—a ship; 
standing towards the island. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 


He started, and rubbed his eyer, and looked again. It was 


no delusion, Things never did come as they are expected to 


come. There was still no doubtful speck on the borizon; but 
within eight miles of tbe.island—and in this lovely air that 
looked nearly close—was a ship, under canvass, ‘She bore §. 
E. from Mount Look-out, and S.S.E. from the East Bluff of the 
island, towards which her course was apparently directed, 
she had a fair wind, but was not going fast; being heavily la- 
den, and under no press of sail, A keen thrill went through 
him; and his mind was in a whirl. He ran home with the great 
news. But, even as he ran, a cold sickly fecling came over him. 

i'e resisted the feeling as a thing too monstrous and selfish, 
and resisted it so fiercely, that, when he got to the slopes and 
saw Helen, busy at her work, he waved his hat and burrahed 
again and again, and ——— almost mad with triumph. 

Helen stood transfixed, she had never seen him in such a 
state. 


‘Her heart leaped into her mouth. 


“Good news!’’ he ered; news! A ship in sight! You | 
are rescued!” 


A ship!” she sereamed. ‘Where? \Vhere?” 

He came up to ber, panting. 

“Close under the island. iia by the Bluff; but you will sce 
her in half-an-hour. God be praised! Get everything ready to 
go. Hurah! This, isTour last day on tho island.”’ 

The words were brave, and loud, and boisterous, but tho 
face was pale and drawn, and Helen saw it; and though she 
bustled and got ready to leave, the tears were in her eyes. But 
the event was too great to be resisted. A wild excitement 

won them both. They ran about like persons crazed, and 
things up and laid them down again, scarcely knowing 
what they were doing. But presently they were vo we & lit- 
tle, for the ship did not appear. They ran across the sands, 
where they could see the Bluff; she onght to have passed that 
half-an-hour ago. 

Hazel thought she must havo anchored. 

Helen looked at him steadily. 

‘Dear friend,” said she, “are you sure there is a ship at all 
Are you not under a delusion?. This island fills the mind with 
fancies. One day I thought [ saw a ship sailing in the sky, 
Ah!” She uttered a faint scream, for, while she was speaking, 
the bowsprit and jib of a vessel glided past the Bluff so close. 
ly, they seemed to scrape it, and a ship emerged grandly, and 
glided along the cliff. 

‘‘Are they mad?’ cried Iazel, “to hug the shore like that! 
Ah! they have seen my warning.” 

And it ppesere so, for the ship just then came up in. the 
wind several pojnis, and left the Bluff dead astern. 

She sailed a little way on that course, and then paid off again 
and seemed inclined to range along the coast. But presently 
ghe was up in the wind again, and made a greater offing She 
was sailed in a strange, vacillating way; but Hazel ascribed © 
this to her people’s fear of the reefs he had indicated to a!! 
comers, The better to watch hor manceuvres, and signal her 
if necessary, they both wentup to Telegraph Point. They 
could not go out to her, being low water. Seen from this © 
height, the working of this vessel wasunaccountable. She -was 
to and off the wind as often, asif #he was drunk herself, or com- 
manded by a drunken skipper. However, she was kept well © 
clear of the home reefs, and made a good offing, and so at last © 
sbe opened the bay- heading N. W., and distant four miles, or 
thereabouts. Now was tke time to drop her anchor. So 
Hazel worked the —. to draw her attention, and waved 
his hatand hand to her. But the ship sailed on. She yawed 
immensely, but she kept her course; and, when she had gone a 


mile or two more, the sickening truth forced itsclf at last up- 


on those é¢ager watchers. Sbe bad decided not to touch at the 
island. In vain their joyful signals. In vain the telegrapb, 
In vain thet cry for help upon tbeeastern cliff: it had saved 
her, but not pleaded for them. Tho monsters saw them on the 
height—their hope, their joy—saw and abandoned them. 

ey looked at one another with dilating eyes. to read ina 
human face whether such a deed as this could really be done 
by man upon hisfellow. Then they uttered wild cries to the — 
receding vessel. 

Vain, vain, all was vain. 

Then they sat down stupified, but still glaring at the ship. 
and each, at the same moment, held out a hand to the other. 
and they sat bandin hand; all the world to each other just 
aoa for there was the world in sight abandoning them in cold 


“Be calm, dear friend,” said Helen patiently. “Oh, my peor 
father!” And her-other hand threw her apron over her head. 
and then came a burst of anguish that no words could utter. 

At this Hazel started to his feet in fury! 

“Now may the God that made sea and land judge between 
those miscreants there and you!”’ 

“Be patient,” said Helen, sobbing. ‘Oh, be patient.” 

“No! I will not be patient,” roared Hazel. ‘‘Judge thou 
her cause. O God: cach of these tears against a reptile’s soul. 

And so he stood glaring, with his hair blowing wildly to the 
breeze; while she sighed patiently at his knee. 

Presently he began to watch the vessel with agrim and bit 
ter eye. Anon he burst out suddenly, “Aha! thatis right. 
Well steered. Don’t cry, sweet one; our cause is heard. Are 
they blind? Are they drunk? Are they sick? I eee nobody 
= deck: Perhaps [ have been too—God forgive me, the ship ® 
ashore: 


CMUAYTER XXXVII. 

Helen looked up; and there was the ship fast, and on het 
side. She was on the White Water Reef. Not upon the black 
rocks themselves, but on a part of;them that was under water. 
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Hazel ran down to the beach; and there Helen found him 
greatly agitated. All bis anger was gone; he had but one: 
thought now—to go out to her assistance. But it still wanted 
an hour to high water, and it was*ble*sing smartly, and ‘there 
was nearly always a surf upon thatreef. What if the reeset 
should break up, and lives be lost? | 

He paced the sands like a wild beast in its cage, in an agony 
of pity, remorse, and burning impatience. His feelings became 
intolerable; he set his back to the boat, and with herculean 
strength forced it down a little way to meet the tide. He got- 
logs and put them down for rollers. He strove, he’ strained, 
he struggled till his hands were purple. And at last he met 
the flowing tide, and in a moment, jumped into the boat, and 
pushed off. Helen begged with sparkling eyes to be alowed 
to accompany him. 

“What, toa ship. smitten with scurvy, or Heaven knows 
what? Certainly not. Besides, you would be wet through; it 
18 blowing rather fresh, and I sball carry On. Pray for the 
pene souls J go to help; and for me, who have sinned in my 
anger.” 

He hoisted his sail aud ran out. 

Helen stood on the‘bank, and watched him with tender ad- 
miration. IJiow good and brave he was! And he could go in- 
to & passion too, when she was wronged, or when he thought 
she was. \Vell! she admired him none the less for that. She 
watched him at first with admiration, but soun with anxiety; 
for he had no sooner passed North Gate, than the cutter, hav- 
ing both sails set, though reefed, lay down very much, and her 
bull kept ae hpi Helen felt anxious, and would have 
— downright frightened, but for her confidence in his prow- 

By-and-by only her staggering sails were visible; and the 
Sun set ere she reached the creek. The wind declined with the 
sun, and Helen made two great fires, and prepared food for 
tbe sufferers; for she made sure Hazel wou!d bring them off in 
a few honrs more. She promised herself the happiness of re- 
lieving the distressed. But to her infinite surprise she fonnd 
herself regretting that the island was likely to be peopled by 
strangers. No matter, she should sit up for them all night, and 
be very kind to them, poor things; though they had not been 
very kind to her. 

; — midnight, the wind shifted to the north-west, and blew 

Helen ran down to the shore, and looked seaward. This was 
a fair wind for Hazel’s return; and ske began to expect him 
every hour. But no, he delayed unaecountably- 

And tho worst of it was, it began to blow a gale; and this 
wind sent the sea rolling info the bay ina manner that alarmed 
ber serionsly. 

The night wore ou, no signs of the boat; and now there was 
a heavy gale outside, and a great sea rolling in, brown and 
foaming. 

Day broke, and showed {he sea for a mile or two; the reat 
was hidden by driving rain, } 

Helen kneeled on the shore and prayed for him. 

Dire misgivings oppressed her. And soon these were hight- 
ened-to terror; for the sea began to disgorge things ofa kind 
that had never come ashore before. A great ship’s mast came 
tossing: huge as it was, the Waves handled it like atoy, Then 
came a barrel; then a brokenspar. These were the ‘forerun- 
ners of more fearful havoc. 

The sca became strewed and literally biackened with frag- 
ments; part wreck, part cargo of a broken vessel. 7 

hs what was all this compared with the horror that follow- 
ed? 

A black object caught her eye: driven in upon the crest of 
& WAYe. 

She looked, with her hair flying straight back, and her eyes 
almost starting from her head. 

It was a boat, bottom up; driven on,and tossed like a cork. 

It came nearer, nearer, nearer. ' 

She dashed into the water with a wild scream, but a wave 
beat ber backward on the sand, and, as she rose, an enormons 
roller lifted the boat upright into the air, and, breaking, dash- 
edit keel nppermost on the beach at her side—empty! 

CUAPTER 

Helea uttered a shrick of agony, and her knees smote to- 
gether, and she would have swooned on the spot but for the 
Wind and the spray that beat against her. : 

To the fearful stun succeeded the wildest distress. She ran 
to and fro like some wild animal bereaved; she kept wringing 


her bands and-uttering cries of pity and despair, and weut 
back to the boat a huadred times; it held her by a spell. 

It was long before she could think connectedly, and, éveu 
then, it was not of herself, nor of her lonely state; but only, 
uot she die. with him! Why did she not dic instead of 

m | 

He had been all the world to her; and now she knew it. 


' Oh, what a friend, what a champion; whata lover these cruel 


waves had destroyed! 

The morning. broke, and still she hovered and hovered about 
the fatal boat, with great horror-stricken eyes, and hair Qying 
to. the broeze; and not a tear, If she could only have smooth- 
ed‘ his last moments, have spoken one word into bis dying. ear! 


Bat, no, Her poor. hero! had died in going to save others; died 


| thinking her as cold as the water that had destroyed him. 


Dead or alive be was all the world to her now. She went, 
wailing piteously, and imploring the waves to give her at least 
his dead body to speak to, and mourn over. But the sea denied 
her even that miserable consolation. 

The next tide brought in a few more fragments of the wreck, 
but no corpse floated ashore. 

Then at last, as the waves once more retired, leaving, this 
lime, only petty fragments.of wreck ou the beach, she lifted ap 
ber voice, and almost wept her heart ont of her body, 

Such tears as these are seldom without effect.on the mind; 
and Helen now began to rebel, though faintly, against despair. 
She had been quite crushed at first, under the material ev- 
idence—the boat driven cimpty by the very wind and 
waves that had done the crucl deed. Butthe heart is averse to 
believe calamity, and especially bereavement; dnd very ingo- 
nious in arguing against that bitterest of all woes. - So she now 
sat down and brooded, and her mind fastened with pathetic 
ingenuity on every circumstance that could bear a favorable 
construction. . The mast had not been broken; how, then, had 
it been lost? The body hadotcomé ashore He had had time 
to get to the wreck before the gale from tho north came on at 
all; and why should a fair wind, though powerful, upset the 
boat? On these slender things she began to build a super- 
structure of hope; but soon her heart interrupted the reason- 
ing. “What would he do in my place? would he sit guessing 
while hopo bad a hair to hang by?’’ That thonght struck her 
like a spur; and jn a moment she bounded into action, erect, 
her lips fixed, and her eye on fite, though ber cheek was very 
pale. She went swiftly to Hazel’s store, aud searched it, there 
she found the jib-sail,@ boat-hook, some rope, and one little 
oar, that Hazel was making for her, and had not quite com- 
pleted. The sight of this, bis last work, overpowered her 
again; and she sat down and took it on ber knees, and kissed 
it, and cricd over it, And these tears weakened her fora time 
She felt it, and had the resolution to leave the oar behind. A 
single oar was 20 use to row with. She rigged the boat-hook 
asa mast; and fastened the sail to it; and, with this poor equip- 
ment, she actually resolved to put out to sea. 

_— wind still blew smartly, and there was no blue sky viz 
e. 
And now sbe remembered she hed eaten nothing; that would 

not do. Her strength might fail her. She mado a ready meal 

and ate it almost fiercely, and by a pure effort of resolution; as 
she was doing all the rest. 

By this time, it was nearly high tide. Sbo watched the water 
ereeping up. Will it floatthe boat? It rises over the keel; 
two inches, three inches. Five inches water! Now she pushes 
with all her strength. No; the boat has water init, she bad 
forgetten to bale out. She strained every nerve but could not 
move it. She stopped to take breath, and husband her strength 
But, when she renewed her cfforts, the five inches were four, 
and she had the misery of seeing the water craw! away by de- 
grees, and leave tho boat bigh and dry. 

She sighed, heart-broken, awbile; thea went homeand prayed, 

When she had prayed a long time for strength and wisdem, 
she lay down for an hour, ahd tried to sleep, but failed. Then 
she prepared fot a morc serions struggle with the many 4diffl- 
culties she hud to encounter. Now she thanked God more than 
ever for the health and rare strength she had acquired in this 
island; without them she could have done nothing now. She 

ot a clay platter, and baled the veasel nearly dry. She left a 
ittle water for ballast She fortified berself with food and pro- 
visions and water on board the boat. In imitation of Hazel 
she went and got two round logs, and, as soon as the tide craw]- 
ed up to four iaches, she lifted the bow a little, and got a roller 
under. Then she went to the boat’s stern, set her teeth, and 
pushed with a rush of excitement that gave her elmosta man’s 
strength. 
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The stubborn boat seemed elastic, and all but moved. Then 
instinct taught her where her trae-strésgth lay. Ste got-tothe 
stern of the boat, and sétting the emall’ef her ‘back under the 

nwale, she gathered herself together and gavo superb 

eave, moved the boat a foot. She followed it up, and heaved 
again with like effect, Then, withacry ofjoy, she ran and 
put down another roller forward. ‘The boat was now . on 
rollers: onc more magnificent beive with all her zeal, and 
and the boat glided forward. She turned 

ed at it as it went, and the water deepening, iaud a 

t catching the sail it went out to sea, and sbe bad only just 
fime to throw herself across the gunwale, panting. She-was 
afloat. The wind was S.W., and before she knew where: she 
was, the bont headed towards the bome ‘reefs, and slipped 
through the water pretty fast considering bow emalta sail she 
carried. She ran to the helm. Alas! the ‘rudder was broken 
off above the water-line. The holmiwas a mockery! gad tho 
boat running for the reefs. She slacked the isheet and the boat 


strength, and youth, 
and rush 


- lost her way, and began to drift with the tide, whieh, luckily. 


had not yet turned. It carried her in shore. 
Helen cast her cyes around for an,expedient; and #he' un- 
shipped one of the transoms, and by a ing it over the ‘side, 
and alternately slacking and hauling the sheet, she contrived 
to make the boat craw! like a winged bird through the westera 
passage. Aftor that it soop got becalmed under the cliff, and 
drifted into two feet of water. | 
Instantly she tied a rope to the mast, got ont into the eS 
and took the rope ashore. She tied it round -a beavy. barre 
she found there, and set the barrel up, and beaped stones round 
it and on it, which, unfortunaf®ty was a long job, though she 
worked with feverish haste; then she Went round the point 
sometimes wet and sometimes dry, for the little oar ble ta 
lefts behind, because it broke her heart to look atit. Away with 
such weakness now! With that oar, bis last werk, she might 
steer if she could not row. She got it. She came back to the 
boat to recommence hor voyage. 
She found the boat all safe, but in six inches of water, and 
the tide going out. So ended her voyage: four hundred yards 
at most,.and then to wait another twelye hours for.thetide. - 
It was too cruel; and every bour 0 precious; for, even if 
Hazel was alive, he would dic ef cold and bunger cre she could 
get to him. She oried like a woman. 
She persisted like a man. 
She made several trips, and put away things iu the beat that 
could possibly be of use—abundant vision, and a ‘keg of 
water; Hazel’s wooden spade to paddic or sfeer with; bis bas- 
ket of tools, etc. Then she snatched some sleep; but it was 
broken by sad and terrible dreams: then sbe waited in an ago- 
ny of impatience for high water. | 


Wo are not always the best judges of what is good for aus. 
Probably these delays saved ber own life. She went out at 
last under far more favorable circumstances-—a light westerly 
breeze, and no reefs to pass through. She was, however, ‘se- 
vercly incommoded with a ground-swell. 

At first she steered with the spade as well as she could, but 
she found this was not sufficient. The current ran westerly, and 
she was drifting ont of her course. Then she 1emembéred 
Hazel’s lessons, and made shift to fasten the spade to the helm, 
und then lashed the hclm. Even this did not quite do, 80 she 
took her little oar, kissed it, cricd over it a little, and -iben 
pulled manfully with it 60 as to keep the truc course. It wea 
muggy day. neither wet nor dry. Whitewater island was not in 
sight from Godeend island; but as soon as she lost the latéer, 
the former became visible—an ugly grinning recf, with an 
eternal surf on the south and western sides. 7 

Often she left off rowing, and turned to look atit. It was all 


‘ black and blank, except the white and fatal surf. 


When she was about four miles from the nearest reef, . there 
was a rush and bubble in tho water, anda great shark came 
after the boat. Helen screamed, and turned very cold. She 
dreaded the mouster not fur what he could do now; but for 
what be might have dene. He seemed to kuow the boat he 
swam 80 Vigilan‘ly bebind it. Was he thero when the beat up- 
set with Hazel in it? Was it ia bis greedy maw the remains of 
her bost friend must be sought? Ler lips opened, but no 
sound. -She shuddered and bid her face at this. awful thought. 

The shark followed steadily. | 

Sho got to the reef but did not hit it off as she iutonded, She 
ran under its lee, lowered the little sail, and steered the boat 
into a nick where the shark could hardly follow ‘her. 
~ But he woved to and fro like a sentinel, whilé she landed in 
eggs and secured the boat to the branches of a white co- 
ral rock. 


She found the place much larger than it looked from Telegraph 
Point. It ~ an archipelago of coral reef encrusted heap dnd 
there with shells. She eould not see all ovor it, where she 
‘was, so she made for what'seemed the highest part, a bleak, 
seaweedy ‘mound, with somé sandy hillocks about it. She 
went up to this, and looked eagerly ai] round, 

Not a sound. 


She felt very sick, aud sat down upon the mound. 
‘When she had yielded awhile to TT erelienien of ler sex, she 
got up, and was her father’s daughter again. Sheset to work 
examine every foot of the 

It was no easy task. The rocks wero rugged and sharp in 
places, slippery in others; often she had to go about. and once 
she fell and hurt her pretty hands and made them bleed; she 
never leoked at them, nor heeded, but got up and sighed at the 
interruption; then patiently persisted. It took her two hours 
to examine thus, in detail, one half the island; but at last she 
diseovored something. She saw at the eastern side of the reef 


a woeden figure of a woman, and, making her way to it, found 


| the figure-head, and a piece of the bow; of the ship, with a sail 

on it, and a yard on that. This fragment was wedged into an 
angle ofthe reef, and the seaward edge of it shattered in a way 
that struck terror to Helen, for it showed her how omnipotent 
the gea had been. (On the reof itself she found a cask with its 
bead stove in, also a little keg aud two wooden chests or cases. 
Bui what was all this to her? 

She sat down again, for her knees failed her. - Presently 
there. was a sort of moan near her, and a seal splashed into the 
water and dived out of her sight. She put her hands on her 
heart and bowed her head down, utterly desolate. She sat 
thus for a long time indeed, until she was interrupted by a 
most unexpected visitor. 


THE MOTHER’S BLESSING. 


-“Your home is just beyond that point, is it not, 
Frank?” . - 

“Yes, Captain.” - 

‘It i§ too dark for you to see it.” 

‘‘¥ea; but I shall be able to see the signal.” 

“What signal, Frank?’ 

“The light in the window.” 

“I do not exactly understand you, Frank.” 

“Then I will explain to you, sir. You know that I 
have been with you seven years. In entering your 
service, my mother gave me her blessing, and commit- 
ted me to the care of heaven and yourself. I wag 
seven years of age the day I first sailed with you, 
and I am fourtecn now. Llave I ever given you any 
cause of complaint, sir?” 

“Never, Frank. But what of the light in the ‘win- 
dow?” 

“Have you never heard me speak of it before?’’ 

“IT have heard you speak of your signal as you 
runnded this point; but 1 supposed you referred t» 
your mother’s cottage, or the lights burning in it.” 

“It was toa light which burnt in one particwar 
window.” | 

“How could you distinguish any particular window 
at this distance?”’ 

“T will tell you, and then you may judge for your- 
self. When I left home, my mother said to me: 
‘Frank, you are now going to sea. Most of your 
trips will be made from New York to New Orleans, 
and return. When you are homeward bound you will 


pass that point. If it be in daylight, you can see our 
cottage; andif I am alive and well, our flag will be 
waving over. it.. If it should be dark when you come 
in sight, you will see alight in the window; for 1 
shall know aboyt the time to look for you, and as 
soon as darkness comes on, the signal shall always be 
i waiting.” | 
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THE MOTHER'S BLESSING. 


this point?” 


. made, and never but once have we passed that cot- 
tage in daylight. The signalis always there; and I 

tell you, — it always makes my heart bound 

with joy as 


home, Frank?’l 
| our ship is perfectly healthy, we 


- join us before we 


ceming very pale: - 


| what is the matter.” 


| 
| 


_ ;na louder voice, and still louder; but only an echo 


_ if he had been stung: by a serpent. 


| however, and then gased upon the earth where he 


_low upon shore; and, with a heavy heart, he bent his 
| steps towards the home of his youth. ; 


“And you have always seen that light aa you passed 


“Always. This is the twenty-third ‘trip we have 


gaze uponit. I shall see it agai in a 


moment.” | 
“Would you not like to be set ashore opposite your 
“IfI could be spared, sir.” 
“Yes. We are from a and thoigh 
I probably. be: ob- 
liged to remain at quarantine for a time; as: the yel- 
low fever is raging below. You will have time to re- 
into New York” ==. 
“T would like to land, sir,” said Frank his-face :be- 


“You can do so. But what is'the matter?” — 

“Look yonder, sir.” 

“I see nothing particular.” 

“That is it, sir. I cannot sec it myself.” 

“The signal?” 

“Yes, sir. The light is not there.” 

“Are you sure?” 

“Yes; and it should be, for we are several days be- 
hind our usual time.” 

“Perhaps that is the reason of it. Your mother 
may think that we are in port, and be expecting you to 
enter the house every moment.” __ | 

“Captain, rigor g is wrong, for she never re- 
moves the light until 1 set foot in the cottage?” 

“Are you sure that you are in sight of the cottage?” 

“Yes; for I can see it, although indistinctly, in thé 
moon’s rays.” 

“Well, we will land you, and you can soon ledrn 


It required but a few moments to set Frank Lud 


rank had reached a little grove which adjoined his 
youthful home; but here he paused. and stood for some 
time in silence. Tears started intohis eyes, and he 
repeated the name of his mother in a low tone. Then, 
a8 if. afraid to go forward and satisfy bimself, he called 


came back to grect his ears. 

A faintness came over the lad, and he sank back 
upon the ground. But he started to his feet again as 
He had seated 
himself upon freshly-turned earth, and its dampness 
chilled him. He turned to look upon the spot, but the 
tears blinded his vision. He brushed them away, 


had sunk. 

A fresh mound met his gaze. It was a new-made. 
grave; and with acry of agony, tle boy fel upon it. 
He called upon his mother to come back, only for a 
moment, to bid him farewell. But silence—deathly 
silence was around him. Presently a hand touched 
him, and he started to his feet. He recognized one of 
his neighbors, and he asked: “Loring, whose grave is 
this?” 

“You were calling her name just now.” 

“My mother?’ 

“Yes, Frank.” 


“Come into the cottage, first.” 

The boy obeyed. As he entered the humble house 
where he had seen so many happy days, it appeared 
to him thathe could hear his mother’s voice calling 
upon his name. .He fancied that he conld hear her 
footsteps crossing the apartment to meet him. But 
signal had ygually been ,and gazed earnestly 
Brarpthing to be just as he had 
could.not bring. himself te believe” 
that:his..mother, who had 


;his.motl embraced him at parting 
only .threg- months before, was now sleeping ia the 
Ha glanced towards the window. The lamp. was 
there, in its accustomed place; but it was not burn- 
ing. The boy approached. and gazed upon it.. - The 
wick was and criaped, pos it 
been lighted; .but the. oil was entirely exhausted, 
| showing bow it had becom ‘extinguished, Silent! 
e devoted son regarded this eviderice of mother 
remembrance and loye; and then turning to the neigh- 
asked: ‘Loring, how. long has my mother. been 
“She was buried only yesterday.” 
“Could you not have kept her body until I came?” 
“No; we 
do.” * CF 1 
“How was that?” 
“For a week before her death, your mother kept 
that light burning in the window.” | . 
“She expected my réturn?” 
“Yes.” 
“Well, go on.” 
“Five days ago | 
then asked me to Desa, bar the light. Ididse. She 
gazed upon it; andsemiled. Then she told me to fill 
it afresh and trim_and light it. I did so, and she told 
me to set it inthe window.” ! 
“Bless her—bless her!’ sobbed the boy. 
“When I had replaced the light, she said: 
hour I shall be no more. I sho 
boy once more, but I fear I shall not be permitted to 
doso. But keep that Jight burning in the. window 
until the oil is exhausted, and it goes out of itself. 
Then, and not until then, _ my body inthe grave. 
If my boy arrives, he will see the light; if it be still 
burning, and_ will hasten here. Ue will gaze upon 
my pale, cold face, and read there the words of bles- 
sing I would speak. If no hght be burning, he will 
know that his mother is'‘no more; and, bending over 
my grave, he will weep, and mourn my loss. But tell 
him Tam not lost. Tell him to look up to the blue 


brightly—a signal and a beacon for him. 
this, she died.” 
“And you did as she requested?” 
“Yes; the grave was made in the grave yonder. 
At sunset yesterday, the Jamp went ont, and we then 
placed her poor body to rest.” f 
Frank Ludlow did not sleep that night, but sct him- 


Saying 


slept that dear clay. 
fresh, green sod covered the mound, and flowers had 
been planted upon it. This done, with a heavy heart 
the lad set out to rejoin the ship. — . 
When he entered the cabin the Captain asked; 


“Oh, tell me all about it, Loring.” 


arch above him, and in heaven’s window he will see | 
the light which his mother placed there, burning © 


self to work to beautify and ornament the spot where | 
When morning dawned, the © 


did just as your mother instructed us to 


she called me to her side, and 


In aa 
like to see my dear 
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